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solicitude respecting their eternal interests. Lou-}  ‘‘ Yes sir.” 
isa appeared different from all the rest. She was, ‘‘ Well, Louisa, now count the cost ; are you 
anxious and unable to conceal her anxiety, and ready to give up allto Christ? Are you ready to 
[Professor Annort, Principal of the Mount Vernon Female School, | yet ashamed to have it known. She had come (turn from your gay companions, and lay aside 
Boston, has recently published a volume, entitled, “The Young to converse with me upon the subject of religion, | your frivolous pleasures and acknowledge the 
Christian, or a famitiar ilustration of the principles of Christian" and yet was making an evident effort to appear | Saviour publicly, and be derided, as perhaps you 
duty.” This is one of the most interesting and useful books on . ,. . ° . B d 4 eg 
practical Christianity which we have met with it abounds with indifferent. 1 had long felt interested in Louisa, and will be, by your former friends, and live a life of 
narratives, facts and anecdotes, illustrative of the principles Was glad of this opportunity to converse with her, | prayer and of effort to do good ?” 

which are enforced, and this renders the volume the most attrac- | “ Louisa,” said J, ‘<T am happy to see you } She hesitated for a moment, and then replied, 
tive and profitable to the young mind. We copy the followingex- here this evening, and particularly so, knowing , ‘I am afraid not.” 
Wort Hem the Sh cupter. “SRS See wntie WH Set See thet you have came interested in religion.” ** Well, Louisa, the terms of acceptance with 


{ 
too long.) She made no reply. | God are plain, and there is no altering them. 


: | 
Reader, Is rl oe a oe catalogue of | ** Have you long been thinking upon this sub- ) You cannot serve God and Mammon. If you 
those who read religious books and listen to relig- | , would be a Christian you must renounce all sin, 


| ject, Louisa ?” 
‘*T always thought the subject important, sir, | and with a broken heart surrender yourself entire- 


ious instruction, merely to bring the question of duty | 
again and again before your minds, only to decide | yt have not attended to it as I suppose I ought.” | ly to the Saviour.” 
“Do you now feel the subject to be more im- | 











RELIGION. 








that you will not doit? If it is, read and consid- | 


er attentively the narrative to which the remain- 
der of this chapter is devoted. It has never be- | 
fore been published. I providentially met with it | 
in a manuscript while writing these chapters, and | 
it teaches so forcibly the lesson that ought now to } 
be impressed upon my readers, that | requested | 
of the clergyman who wrote it permission to insert | 
it here. The circumstances are of recent occur- | 
ence, and the reader may rely upon the strict | 
truth and faithfulness of the description. | 

The reader will observe however that there are | 
no remarkable incidents in this case. 


portant than you have previously ?” 


The evening’s interview closed as before, and 


| asimilar appointment was made for the next week. 


‘I don’t know, sir; { think I want to be a/ Some of the young ladies present, | had reason to 


Christian.” 

‘Do you feel that you are a sinner, Louisa ?” 

‘*] know that I am a sinner, for the Bible says 
so, but I suppose that I do not feel it enough.” 

** Can you expect that God will receive you into 
his favor while you are in such a state of mind as 
that ? He has made you, and he is now taking 
care of you, giving you every blessing and every 
enjoyment you have, and yet you have lived many 


| detained her. 
peared. 
| interest fast diminishing. 
,that cold reserve which she at first manifested, 


| view. 


| believe, had accepted the terms of salvation. The 


next week about the same number were present, 
but Louisa was not with them, A slight cold had 
But the week after she again ap- 
To my great disappointment I found her 
Though not exhibiting 


she seemed far less anxious than at our last inter- 
The spirit was grieved away. This was 


sear rs kind There are _years without any gratitude to him, and contin- 
no peculiar circumstances of any kind to give in- | yally breaking his commandments, and now do not 


terest to the narrative. It is only a plain com- feel that you are a sinner. What should you think 
mon instance, such as are occurring all around us “of a child, whose kind and affectionate parents had | social meetings continued for some time, and 
by tens of thousands, of the consequences of be- done every thing in their power to make happy, | many of Louisa’s associates I have cause to hope 
ing only almost persuaded to be a Christian. and who should yet not feel that she had done any | became the disciples of Jesus. 
STORY OF LOUSIA. thing wrong though she had beenevery day disobey- | Two or three months passed away, and my va- 
‘«Shortly after my settlement in the ministry, I| ing her parents ard had never expressed any grati- | rious duties so far engrossed my mind, that my 
observed in the congregation, a young lady whose | tude for their kindness? You, Louisa, wéuld abhor | particular interest in Louisa’s spiritual welfare had 
blooming countenance and cheerful air showed such a child. And yet this is the way you have | given place to other solicitudes, when one day as 
perfect health and high elation of spirits. Her | been treating your Heavenly Father. And he has | I was riding out making parochial visits, one of my 
appearance satisfied me at once that she was ami- | heard you say this evening, that you do not feel | parishioners informed me that she was quite un- 
able and thoughtless. There was no one of} that you have done wrong, and he sees your heart | well, and desiredto seeme. In afew moments I was 


the last time she called to see me; but alas! I was 
‘soon called to see her, under circumstances which 
at that time, were but little anticipated. These 





my charge whose prospects for long life were | 
more promising than her own, and perhaps no | 
one who looked forward to the future, with more | 
pleasing hopes of enjoyment. To her eye the 
world seemed bright. She often said she wished 
to enjoy more of it before she became a Christian. 

Louisa, (for by that name I shall call her,) 
manifested no particular hostility to religion, but 
wished to live a guy and merry life till just before 
her death, and then to become pious and die hap- 
py. She was constant in her attendance at 
church, and while others seemed moved by the | 
exhibition of the Saviour’s love, she seemed 
entirely unaffected. Upon whatever subject I 
preached, her countenance retained the same | 
marks of indifference and unconcern. The same | 
easy smile played upon her features, whether sin | 
or death, or Heaven or Hell, was the theme of | 
discourse. One evening I invited a few of the | 
young ladies of my society, to meet >¢ my house. | 
She came with her companions. 
the interview with them that | might more direct- | 
ly urge upon themthe importance of religion. All 
in the room were affected--and she,though evident- 
ly moved, endeavored to conceal her feelings. 

The interest in this great subject manifested by 
those present, was such, that I informed them 
that I would meet in a week from that time, any 
who wished for personal conversation. The ap- 
pointed evening arrived, and I was delighted in 
seeing, with two or three others, Louisa enter 
my house. 

I conversed with each one individually. They 
generally with much frankness expressed their 
state of feeling. Most of them manifested much 

















and knows how unfeeling it is. Now, Louisa, you 
must be lost, unless you repent of your sins and 
ask humbly and earnestly for forgiveness. And 
why will you not? You know that Christ has 
died to atone for your sins. God will forgive you 
for his Son’s sake, if you are penitent. 

To this Louisa made no reply. She did not 
seem displeased, neither did her feelings appear 
subdued. 

After addressing a few general remarks to my 
young friends, we kneeled in prayer, and the in- 
terview closed. Another meeting was appointed 
on the same evening of the succeeding week. 
Louisa again made her appearance with the same 
young ladies, and a few others who were not pres- 
ent the first evening. She appeared much more 
deeply impressed. Her coldness and reves +e nad 


given place to a. fron’ ~apression of interest, and ex- 
hibition of feeling. 


‘Well, Louisa,” said I, as in turn, I commen- 
that I should not see you here this evening.” 

‘*T feel, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ that it is time for me 
to attend to my immortal soul. I have neglected 
it too long.” 

‘* Do you feel that you are a sinner, Louisa ?” 

‘* Ves sir, I do.” 

**Do you think, Louisa, you have any claim 
upon God to forgive you ? 

‘*No sir. It would be just in God to leave me 
to perish. I think I want to repent, but I cannot. I 
want to love God, but I do not know how I can.” 

‘* Do you remember, Louisa,that Christ has said 
‘* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh,not all 
that he hath he cannot be my. disciple ?”’ 


| Fever was burning in her veins. 


\in her sick chamber. She had taken a violen 
, cold, and it had settled into a fever. She was ly- 
| ing on her bed, her cheek glowing with the fever- 
\ish hue, and her lips parched with thirst. She 
|seemed agitated when I entered the room, and 
{the moment I stood by her bedside and inquired 
| how she did, she covered her face with both hands 
and burst into a flood of tears. ‘ 
Her sister who was by her bedside, immediate- 
ly turned to me and said, ‘‘ Sir, she is in great 
distress of mind. Mental anxiety has kept her 
awake nearly all night. She has wanted very 
much to see you,that you might converse with her,” 
I was fearful that the »e6i«tion of her feel- 
ings, might seriously ‘jure her health, and did all 
in ~y- power to soothe and pacify. 
‘* But sir,” said Louisa, ‘‘I am sick and may 
| die, I know that I am not a Christian, and Oh! if 
| I die in this state of mind, what will become of me ? 
| What will become of me ?” and again she burst 





I had sought | ced conversation with her, ‘‘ 1 was almost afraid | into tears, 


| What could I say ? Every word she said was 
‘true. Her eyes were opened to her danger. 
| There was cause for alarm. Sickness was upon 
her. Delirium might soon ensue. Death might 
|be very near and her soul was unprepared to ap~ 
pear before God. She saw it all. She felt it all. 
But she forgot 
\her pain, in view of the terrors of approaching 
judgment. 
I told her that the Lord was good, and that his 
tender mercies were over all his works. That 
He was more ready to forgive, than we to ask 
forgiveness. 
“ But sir,” said she, ‘Ihave known my duty 
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ong, and have not done it. I have been ashamed 
of the Saviour, and grieved away the Spirit, and 
now I am upon a sick bed, and perhaps must die. 
Oh if I were but a Christian I should be willing 
to die.” 

I told her of the Saviour’s love. I pointed to 
many of God’s precious promises to the penitent. 
I endeavored to induce her to resign her soul 
calmly to the Saviour. But all that was offered 
was unavailing. ‘Trembling and agitated she was 


looking forward to the dark future. The spirit of 


the Lord had opened her eyes to the truth, and 
by her own reflections, had led her into this state 
of seasonable alarm. The interview was indeed 
an affecting one, anxiety was depicted upon her 
flushed countenance, and she was restless, and 


groaning under the accumulated ills of body and 


of mind. I knelt by her bedside and fervently 


prayed that the Holy Spirit would guide her to 
the truth, and that the Saviour would speak peace 
Oh could they, who are 
postponing repentance toa sick bed, have wit- 
nessed the mournful suffering of this once merry 
girl, they would shudder at the thought of a death 
How poor a time to prepare to 
meet God when the mind is enfebled by disease, and 
when the body is restless or even racked with pain, 
when mental agitations frustrates the skill of the phy- 
cian. Yetso itis. One half of the world are post- 
poning repentance to a dying hour. And when sick- 
ness comes, the very knowledge of being unprepared 
for death, hurries the miserable victim of delay to the 


Her 
fever was still raging and its fires were fanned 
Poor girl! thought I, as 
the first glance upon her. countenance showed 
me the strong lineaments of despair. I needed not 
Her countenance told too 

And | knew that while 


to her troubled soul. 


bed repentance. 


rave. 
The next day I called again to see Louisa. 


by mental suffering. 


to ask her how she felt. 
powerfully her feelings. 
her mind was in this state, restoration to bodily 
health was out of the question. 


** And can you not, Louisa,” said I ‘‘ trust your 


soul with the blessed Saviour who died for you. 
He has said, ‘‘ come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,”’ 

**Oh sir, I know that the Saviour is merciful, 
but somehow or other I cannot go to him, I do 
not know why,—Oh I am miserable indeed.” 

** Do you think, Louisa, that you are penitent 
for sin? If you are, you are forgiven, for God 
who gave his Son to die for us, is more ready to 
forgive than we to ask forgiveness. He is more 
ready to give good gifts to his children than any 
earthly parent to give bread to his hungry child.” 


I then opened the Bible to the 15th chapter of 


Luke, and read the parable of the prodigal son. 
I particularly directed her attention to the 20th 
verse; ‘‘ But when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell upon his neck and kissed him.” 

**Oh sir,” said she, ‘‘ none of these promises 
seem meant for me. I can find no peace to my 
troubled spirit. [have long been sinning against 
God, and now he 1s boing to take me, to render 
up my account, and Oh! Wuat w= «-ennnt have I 


to render. The Doctor gives me medicine, vu 


I feel that it does me no good, for I can think of} 
Even if I were per-| 


nothing but my poor soul. 
fectly well, I could hardly endure the view of my 
sins which God has given me. If my sins were 
forgiven how happy should I be; but now-—-Oh!”’ 


—her voice was stopped by a fit of shuddering | 
which very much agitated those around her bed- | 


side, with the fear that she might be dying. Soon 
however her nerves became more quiet, and J 
kneeled by her bedside to commend her spirit to 
the Lord. 

As I rode home her despairing countenance 
was unceasingly before my eyes. Her lamenta- 
tions and her mournful groans were continually 
crying in my ears. As I kneeled with my family at 
the domestic atlar, I bore Louisa upon my heart 
to the throne of grace. All night I tossed rest- 
lessly upon my pillow, dreaming that I was ur- 
ging consolation by this sick bed. 


Another morning came. As I knocked at the 
door of her dwelling I felt a most painful solicitude 
as to the answer I might receive to my enquiries 
for her. 

‘* How is Louisa, this morning?” said I to the 
person who opened the door. 

** She is fast failing sir, and the Doctor thinks 
she cannot recover. We have just sent to her 
friends to come and see her before she dies.” 

‘**Is her mind any more composed than it has 
been?” 

**Oh no sir. She has had a dreadful night. 
She says that she is lost, and that there is no hope 
for her.” 

I went into her chamber. Despair was pictur- 
ed more deeply than ever, upon her flushed and 
fevered countenance. I was surprised at the 
strength of body she still manifested, as she qon- 
tinually turned from side to side in her restless- 
ness. Death was drawing nearer. She knew it. 
She had lived in the world without God, and she 
felt that she was unprepared to appear before him. 
A few of her young friends were standing by her 
bedside. She warned them in the most affecting 
terms, to prepare for death while in health. She 
told them of the mental agony she was then endu- 
ring, and of the woes which were thickly scatter- 
ed through that endless career she was about to 
enter. All her conversation was interspersed 
with the most heart rending exclamations of des- 
pair. 
forgive the sincerely penitent, but that her sor- 
row was not sorrow for sin, but dread of its awful 
penalty. 

I had already said all that I could say to lead 
her to the Saviour. Indeed her understanding 
seemed to be sufficiently enlightened, but the Lord 
had come to her and shewed her the sinfulness of 
her unreconciled heart. Who could stand and 
witness such a scene as this, knowing that the 
trembling immortal was soon to be ushered into 
eternity, and not pray almost with an agony of 
earnestness, that God would have mercy upon her 
soul? And how evident must it have been to any 
one, that there was no power but divine power, 
which could liberate her mind from the gloom and 
darkness in which it was enveloped. It was God 
who had opened her eyes to a view of her situa- 
tion; it was God had rolled over the mind these 
surges of despair; and it was God who alone could 
say to them “ peace be still.” 

ying bed 
lows are.” 


** Jesus can make a d 
Feel soft as downy pi 

But no Saviour was casting his love around this 
dying bed. No rays of peace beamed upon that 
departing soul. Youth and beauty were strug- 
gling beneath the strong arm of death, and as that 
eye, which but a few days before, had sparkled 
with gaiety, gazed forward to eternity, it was fix- 
ed in an expression of despair. 

‘** By many a death bed had I been 

And many a sinner’s parting scene, 

But never aught like this.” 
There was nothing that could be said. The 
moanings of the sufferer mingled with the prayer, 
| which was almost inarticulately uttered, from the 
|“s~=tiang which the scene inspired. 

Late In the afernonn T entled again. But rea- 
son was disenthroned, and as | lOukea upon her 
restless movements, I was forcibly reminded or 
‘the lines of Watts. 

















‘ 
| 


‘© So when a raging fever burns, 

We turn from side to side by turns; 

And ‘ tis a poor relief we gain, 

To change the place but keep the pain.”’ 


{ 
\ 
] 


{ 
| distress even of her shattered mind. 
| Were standing around her, but she did not recog-; the umbrella, for it was more trouble than it was worth. 


‘nize them. 
| with tears, but poor Louisa saw not and heeded 
not their weeping. It was a scene which neither 
pen nor pencil can portray. At the present mo- 
ment that chamber of death, is as vividly present 
to my ‘‘mind’s eye” as it was when I looked upon 
it through irrepressible tears. 1 can now see the 
disorder of the dying bed,—the restless form,— 


She said she knew that God was ready to: 


i i, ae | would shut her 
The senseless moanings of delirium showed the | 


cvery eye in the room was filled | 


\ 


iP 


the swollen veins,—the hectic burning cheek,— 
the eyes rolling wildly around the room,—and the 
weeping friends. Whocan describe such a scene? 
And who can imagine the emotions which one 
must feel, who knew her previous history, and who 
knew that this delirium succeeded temporal, and 
perhaps preceded eternal despair. Louisa could 
no longer listen to my prayers; she could no lon- 
ger receive the precious instructions of God’s 
holy word. And what could be offered as conso- 
lation to her friends? Nothing. ‘‘Be still and 
know that I am God,” was all that could be said. 
I could only look and listen with reverence, in- 
wardly praying that the sad spectacle might not 
be lost upon any of us. For some time I linger- 
ed around the solmen scene in silence. Not a 
word was spoken. All knew that death was near. 
The friends who were most deeply affected, strug- 
gled hard to restrain the audible expression of 
grief. Insilence I had entered the room, and in 
silence and sadness I went away. 

Early the next morning I called at the door to 
inquire for Louisa. 

‘She is dead sir,” was the reply to my ques- 
tion. 

** At what time did she die?”’ 

** About midnight sir.” 

‘*Was her reason restored to her before her 
death?” 

** It appeared partially toreturn a few moments 
before she breathed her last, but she was almost 
gone, and we could hardly understand what she 
said,” 

‘*Did she seem to be in any more peaceful 
frame of mind?” 

‘* Her friends thought, sir, that she did express 
a willingness to depart, but she was so weak and 
so far gone, that it was impossible for her to ex- 
press her mind with any clearness.” 

The next time I called at the house, Louisa was 
pale in her coffin, cold and lifeless in her shroud. 
Her friends had assembled to attend her funeral, 
and from every part of the room, loud sobs inter- 
rupted my address and prayer. Her body now 
moulders in the grave yard, and her spirit has 
entered upon its eternal home.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion- 
THE RIDE—a rracment. 


After they had travelled a few miles from the city, 
Jane begged her cousin, who was with her, to let her 
ride outside. At her earnest entreaties, she was per- 
mitted to ride with the coachman. As soon as she 
wus out of the carriage, she was in such haste to oc- 
cupy her new seat, that she would not wait for assist- 
ance in ascending. The consequence was, that her 
new riding dress was torn and otherwise injured by 
rubbing against the wheel. She consoled herself, how- 
ever, by thinking it was only an accident, which could 
not be helped. 

She teased the cachman a long time to let her have 
the reins, but this he absolutely refused to do, and she 
was under the necessity of thinkmg of some new 
method of amusing herself. 

‘“©Oh! dear!” said she, after an hour’s ride, ** how 
hot the sun is. Can’t wé have an umbrella up?” ‘The 
coaehman, being very good-natured, got the umbrella 
for her; telling her, however, that she must hold it, as 
the roads were bad, and he needed both his hands to 
side the horses. Jane was rather provoked to hear 
this, for she kuew jt would be impossible for her to 
hold the umbrella ana keep her seat. She was now in 
| constant feer lest she should full, for the seat was high, 





| and it was with difficulty she could rest her feet upon 


| the bottom of the box. Every hill she went down, she 


} eyes and clinch more firmly to the little 
strap, which ran across the side of her seat, She told 


Her friends | the coachman, that on the whole she would not have 


‘ How IJ wish,’ thought she, ‘cousin George would 
ask me to get inside, but I am determined not to, till 
he asks me. _I really believe he is trying to vex me.” 

** We shall have a shower,” said her cousin, as he 
ut his head out of the carriage window and _ pointed 
to the black clouds, that lay piled up in the west.— 
‘« Drive as fast as possible to the first hotel. 1% don’t 
think it will rain, however, immediately.” 

‘O! dear! thought Jane, ‘what shall I do if it 
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hunders and lightens. How I wish I was at home, 
or any where but here.’ 
** Stop ! stop, quick, John! My bonnet has gone.” | 
A violent gust of wind had carried away poor Jane’s | 
bonnet. Her cousin George good naturedly got out | 
of the carriage, and went in pursuit of the stray bonnet. | 
When he returned, he invited her to take a seat in the | 
inside, as he thought by that time she must have learn- | 
ed, that it is not always best for a little girl to have her | 
own way. Jane gledly accepted the invitation and | 


jumped anto the carriagé, resolving that in future she | 


would try to be a gentle girl, and not think again of | 
riding with the coachman or driving horses. "4 





BIBLE STORIES.—No. 22. 
THE TRIAL. 


Under the reign of one of the wicked kings of Israel, 
the people had become so idolatrous, that the worship | 
of the true God was almost forgotten among them. | 
And God was very angry with the nation, and sent | 
great judgments upon them, as a punishment for | 
their rebellion against him. ‘They were visited with | 
famine, which prevailed to such a degree, that there 
was danger that all the people would die—and even | 
for the horses and the cattle there was scarcely any | 
grass.’ After some time,when the people were almost 
ready to perish with hunger, the king wished to see | 
the prophet of the Lord, that he might converse with | 
him. But, for a long time the prophet could not} 
be found. At length he came and presented himself 
before the king. ‘The king, blind to his own guilt, and 
not remeinbering that God had threatened to visit the 
land with judgment on account of his sins and the 
sins of his people, charged upon the prophet all the 
evils that God had brought upon them. The prophet 
boldly replied that it was not he that had brought all 
this trouble upon the people, but it was the king and 
his family. It was their gross ingratitude and disobe- 
dience to God, and their shameless idolatry that had 
provoked God to anger against them. He then pro- 
posed to the king that he should send to all the false 
prophets and the idol priests in the land, and gather 
them together in one place, that he might meet them, 
and convince them that the gods they pretended to | 
worship were no gods at all. So the king sent, and | 
gathered them all together, and great multitudes of the | 


ceiving them, and put them to death, that they might 


| not bring any more trouble upon the land, and that 


God might return and bless them.—And they took 
them, and carried them to a certain brook, and there 
put them all to death.—Sabbath School Instrucler. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A SABBATH SCHOOL BOY. 


A circumstance which tends forcibly to illustrate the 
utility of Sunday schools, and of placing the Bible in 
the hands of children, has been communicated to me 
hy Mr. J, A——, a teacher in the Brown-street Sunday 
School, Belfast. A little boy named Edward D: ; 
about seven years of age, who attended the above in- 
stitution, had by his unremitting attention and diligence, 
as well as regular attendance, excited a particular at- 
tention in his teacher. One Sabbath he was found to be 
absent. His teacher on enquiry found where he lived, 
and called in the evening to inquire into the cause of 
his absence. On entering the humble habitation, he 
was surprised at the scene before him. It appeared 
that the boy’s father, a poor and industrious man, had 
been employd in a brewery, where he earned a scanty 
subsistence. He had a wile and four children; the eld- 
est about nine years of age. Hard labor, and perhaps 
but ill fare, joined to a severe cold he had caught, had 
brought him to the verge of the grave. There lay the 
poor man on his lowly bed, a bed from which he was 
never to rise; beside him sat his little boy, the object 
of his fondest solicitude, and on whom his very soul 
seemed to centre. He was reading his Bible; and as 
the child read to his dying and untulored parent of the 
long-suffering mercy and goodness of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ, it is easier to conceive than to de- 
scribe the effect it had on the beholder. Such a scene 
ns this requires no comment. It comes home to the 
heart and understanding of every man and every 
Christian.—MeComb. 











SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 
M—— J——, a little girl, belonging to a wealthy 


she found, when it pleased God suddenly to re- 
move her to another world. And does not this 
speak to my reader’s heart? Do you, my dear 
child, like Mary Smith, love your school, your 
Bible, and prayer? Are you obedient to your 
parents? Do you rely on the merits of Jesus 
Christ, for the pardon of your sins, and accept- 
ance with God? And should the Lord see good 
to take you away as you now are, are you pre- 
pared for heaven ? [English Magazine. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


OO 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM ASIA. 
Smyrna, May 19, 1882, 

Mr. Editor,—The deep interest which I feel in the 
cause of Christian Education, leads me to view with 
peculiar pleasure the efforts made by yourself and 
others in our highly favored land, to put into the hands 
of the young a weekly paper, so calculated to be 
useful to them. J am the more deeply impressed with 
the importance of such a publication, because in this 
| place I daily see the need of something of the kind, 
| to induce the young to form habits of reading. 

If you think the following account of a Turkish Fe- 
male School will interest your young readers, you are 
j at liberty to give ita place in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Yours very respectfully, M. ih. 

TURKISH FEMALE SCHOOL. 

We had heard that there were Female Schools 
among the Turks, but were entirely ignorant what 
was taught in them, as no gentlemen are allowed 
to enter, and we are not aware that any Ladies 
have made the attempt; we therefore determined 
to visit them ourselves. We took along with us 
an Armenian Lady as interpreter, who speaks 
both Greek and Turkish, and after searching a 
long time through many narrow streets, we at last 
found a person who said he knew where there was 




















family in A——., was going to Sunday School one very ;& School, and would show us the way. He led 
cold morning, and met another little girl barefoot and | us near the outer door, and saying he must not go 
in rags, whom she asked why she did not go to Sunday | jn, bade us knock, and we should be admitted. 


people came with them. Then the prophet of God 
came, and stood before them, and addressed them. 
He reasoned with them upon the folly and absurdity 
of worshipping idols, and tried to persuade them to 
return to the service of the true God, the God of their 
fathers. He then told them that he only remained, a 
prophet of the Lord, in the whole land, while those 
that served the idols were four hundred and fifty. 

And now he was ready to bring them to the proof, 
and convince them that their idols were no gods, and 
could neither hear nor help them when they called 
upon them. So he directed two sacrifices to he pre- 
pared. The sacrifices were then laid upon the wood, 
andno fire put under them to kindle them. Then the 
prophet spoke to the false prophets, and told them to 
call upon their gods for fire to come down and kindle 
the sacrifice. And they did so. They cried, all of 
them, to their god, and prayed with loud voices, and 
with much distresa, from the morning even till noon, 
and no answer came. The prophet stood by, mock- 
ing them, and putting them to shame before the peo- 
ple. He bade them cry louder, for their god might 
be talking or on a journey, or asleep, and they must 
make noise enough to wake him. And they prayed 
yet louder and louder, and made every effort to rouse 
their idol to hear them, even till the time of evening 
sacrifice. But there was no answer. 

Then the prophet of God came forward, and re- 
Paired the altar of the Lord, which had been broken 
down, and laid his sacrifice upon it. He then told 
them to make a great trench about the altar, and fill it 
with water. And they did so, pouring the water all 
over the sacrifice and the wood, and filling the trench 
till it was full, When it was all prepared, and the 
people were gathered near together, the prophet came, 


ragged; dnd then I’ve no shoes and clothes.” ‘Oh, 
never mind that; come and they’ll give you shoes and 
| clothes too.” The little barefoot girl said she would like 
very much to go. 

M. J. went on to school, and told her teacher what 
had passed. The teacher conferring with her fellow 
laborers, it was soon arranged, and, the poor little girl 

being decently clothed and shod, became a member of 
the school. In a very short time, her diligence and good 
| behaviour excited so much interest that the same kind 
ladies exerted themselves to get her introduced into a 
day school, where she distinguished herself by her 
successful attention to her studies. I need not say her 
little patroness M. J. and she became fast friends. 

One Sunday, after morning service, M. J. said to 
her, ‘Are you not going home to dinner?” ‘ No,” 
said she, “1 have my dinner here,” shewing it in her 
bag. When M. J. was relating this at home, she suid 
—and, Ma, guess what it was? A little bit of dry corn 
bread, about so big—measuring off the length of her 
little hand. M. J.’s brother, four or five years old, was 
sitting by—he sprang up, exclaiming ,““When I grow a 
big man, I'll give her a whole beef.” He was over- 
joyed at theing permitted to take to her mother’s cabin 


| 
as much meat as he could carry.—Charlesion Observer. 








OBITUARY. 








MARY SMITH. 

Sudden death, to believers, is sudden glory; and 
to the wicked, sudden destruction. Young pco- 
ple may die suddenly, as well as old. This was 
‘the case with Mary Smith, of Gleensbourn, in the 





school: ‘ O, they would not let me—I’m so dirty and | 


| There were standing at the outer door two or 
three little servant girls with waiters on their 
i heads, which contained food of various kinds which 
| was undoubtedly for the children’s dinner. They 
| knocked and were soon admitted, and said to us 
Gell Bauria, (come in) so we followed them into 
the court yard, and then into a small room where 
were about twenty girls with the Mistress. As 
there were neither chairs or benches on which we 
could sit, some of the servant girls ran to bring 
small carpets and rugs for us to sit upon, but the 
dust which was raised in spreading them caused 
us to entreat the girls not to do it, as we chose to 
stand, which we certainly did rather than seat our- 
selves upon those dusty rugs. 

Having settled the business with the Mistress 
that we would stand, which she thought very 
strange, (as the Turks are too fond of their ease 
to stand when they can sit) we looked about to see 
what the children were doing. The Mistress was 
seated ona cushion near the door, and a bench 
about one foot high extended from her side across 
the room. On each side of this were ranged most of 
the pupils, seated some on cushions, and others on 
bits of carpets, and even sheep skins. On the 
bench lay several books, rather the worse for wear. 

The Mistress asked us ‘‘what we wanted,” and 
all eyed us in a manner which proved that they 
were wholly unused to such visitors. In reply to 
the question of the Mistress. we said we wished to 





see what was taught in the School, that we were 


and stood before the altar, and prayed to the God of Addingham circuit, at mid-day, on the public road, | very fond of Schools, and took great pleasure in 
israel, that he would send down fire from heaven, to , having just time to say, ‘Oh how painful is my | visiting them, and asked to hear the girls read. 


kindle the wood on the altar, and to convine 
bellious people that he alone was God. His prayer 
was very short and simple. But while he was yet 
speaking, the fire of God came down and consumed 
the sacrifice. ‘The heat of the fire was so intense, that 
it even consumed the stones of which the altar was 
built, and licked up all the water that was in the 
trench, 

When the people saw this, they were all convinced 
of their sin and folly, in putting any trust in idols, and 
they all fell on their faces and worshipped God, con- 
fessing their sins—Then the prophet commanded 
them, if they were sincere in their repentance, to take 
all the wicked prophets, who had been so long de- 


{| her, and expired, aged nine years and nine months. 
| Mary Smith was a Sabbath scholar, and so at- 
tached to her school, that though she lived at a 
| considerable distance from it, yet no kind of wea- 
| ther could ever induce her not to attend. She re- 
| membered the teacher’s instructions, and the ex- 
\hortations addressed to the scholars, and often 
jtalked of them when she came home.—She was 
| dutiful to her parenis, diligent in reading good 
books, and committing the Scriptures to memory ; 
and very attentive to private prayer. Thus was 


e his re-; head!’ She fell against her sister, who was with|She immediately gave orders that the reading 


should eommence, when the few books were so 
‘arranged that three or four could see in each. All 
began together, as children would repeat the Mul- 
tiplication table, and in a perfect sing song tone, 
keeping time to the tune with the vibration of the 
body, and withall reading so loud that we were 
heartily glad to assure them we were satisfied, 
and the noise ceased. The book which they read 
was the Koran, and this we were sorry to find 
was the only book they had in School, and this 
kind of reading the only thing they learned. To 
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‘our inquiry if they did not learn to work, the 
answer was that they were to be great Ladies, and 
could not soil their hands with work. 

We asked if there were any very good girls, 
that we might make them presents of some little 
needle-books which were sent by our young friends 
in America. We hoped by this means to induce 
them to learn something useful, but the Mistress 
said “* what are they good for? what do you do with 
them?” when told they were for needles, she said 
they are of no use to these girls, they cannot sew, 
and yet some of them were 10 and 12 years old. 

She however pointed out the best girl, and we 
gave her a needle-book, and also to two or three 
others, whose sparkling eyes bespoke the strong 
desire they felt to possess so curious an article. 
I was surprised to find this inattention to work in 
the School, because I have often seen beautiful 
handkerchiefs embroidered by Turkish Ladies. 
It might have been the work of the poorer classes 
only. 

But I could not help contrasting this School 
with its apparently stupid, and certainly very old 
Mistress, with those of my own happy country, 
and even those which have lately been established 
here for Greek girls, where all are taught to read 
and write, and to do every necessary kind of nee- 
dlework, and above all to read in an under- 
standing manner the blessed word of God. They 
also learn a great many useful things, and their 
minds are enlarged by reading. 

But what do those poor Turkish girls learn? 
They know little beyond the circle of their own 
family or town, and are made-to believe that Con- 
stantinople, the residence of the Sultan, is almost as 
large as all the world besides. 

And then how dark must their minds be, as to 
those things which are of more value than all this 
world can give. 

My dear young friends, who shall tell these 
ignorant children the way to heavenly joys? who 
teach them that Jesus Christ came into. the world 
to save sinners? 

I am most happy to learn from the Youth’s 
Companion that some of the dear children 
America feel for the ignorant children of Smyrna, 
both Turkish and Greek, and have contributed for 
the support of the Philos ton Neon (Friend of 
Youth) which was begun here last fall. I can 
assure them, that little paper was read by many 
children with great pleasure, and some of the 
pieces again and again, till they was deeply im- 
pressed on the memory. May we not hope that 
you will continue to feel for these children? 

That God may bless all the readers of this little 
paper, is the earnest prayer of their unknown and 
distant, but sincere friend, M. 





MISCEL 








LAN Y. 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Ave. 19, Sab. Give glory to the Lord. 
20. Mon. Give me an uuderstanding heart. 
Tues. Give them one heart. 
Wed. Give us help from trouble, 
Thurs. Give to him that needeth. 
24. Fri. Give diligence. 
25. Sat. Give me neither poverty ner riches. 
“The Bible is all pure, all sincere; nothing too 
much, nothing wanting.” JOHN LOCKE. 


21. 
92. 
23. 





The little Girl who remembered the Sabbath. 


One Sabbath day lately, as I was going to Meeting, 
I met a pretty little girl holding the hand of her mo- 
ther, and near them were two dogs playing in the 
street; the little girl, pointing to the dogs and looking 
in her mother’s face, said, “ Them little doggeys don’t 
know tis Sunday; do they Ma?” That dear child had 
been taught to “ remember the Sabbath day,” much 
better than many children who spend it in play like 
little dogs in the street. [ Communicated. 





Anger.—A_ pious little boy, seeing his sister in 
@passion, said, ‘‘ Mary, look at the sun, it will 
soon go down; it will soon be quite out of sight; 
it 18 going; it is gone down. ary, let not the 
#un go down on your wrath.” 


“God is a great and mighty God!” 
The following story was told by the Rev. Dr. Bennet, at the 
16th annual meeting of the “ Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace,” in London, May 22, 1832. 


With regard to the impolicy of war, he would relate 
an instance which would illustrate it, and show how 
good principles prevailed over the worst. The na- 
tives of the South Sea Islands, on one occasion, came 
down upon the Missionaries, with the intention of tak- 
ing away their lives, for the mere purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of their articles of dress, furniture, &e., 
which they coveted. The Missionaries, after having 
expostulated with the men in vain, turned towards 
each other, and bowed down to God in prayer; and, 
though fervently engaged in this exercise, they ex- 
pected every moment the war-club would come and 
dash out their brains. At length one of them ventur- 
ed to look, and the natives were gone. They went 
further, and examined carefully, for they feared there 
was an ambush, or some stratagem; but the natives 
were not to be found. They went to the sea shore, 
but they were not there. At length they meta little 
boy, whom they asked, “ Where are the people >” He 
answered,“ Why don’t you know? They are gone 
over to the other side of the island to hide themselves 
in the wood ; they saw you praying, and heard you 
call on your God, and they know that your God is a 
great and mighty God, and they were afraid that he 
would come down and kill them all, and so they all ran 
away to hide themselves.” Had the Missionaries been 
men of another mind, they might have attempted to 
| meet these unhappy men foot to foot, as Greek to 
| Greek, and with the tug of war; but would they have 

succeeded so well, and so honorably to themselves as 
Christians? Was not a victory like this calculated to 
/ inspire us with confidence in God, and say, “Some trust 
in horses, and some in chariots; but we will remem- 
| ber the name of our God.” “They are brought down 
| and fallen, but we are risen and stand upright.” Then 
let us, as Christians, by our example and efforts, seek 
| to spread these principles, and thus assist in hastening 


ithe reign of that blessed Redeemer, whose glorious 
| title is, Prince of Peace. 








| THE HEATHEN BOY WITH HIS BIBLE. 


| Mr. Bannister, Missionary at Madras, reports the 
| following remarkable instance :—‘ A Heathen Boy had 
| been some time in one of the Society Schools, and had 
‘read the Gospel as a class book. He became convin- 


in | ced that his own religion wasa fable, and that idolatry | 
| was sinful.—On his father taking hima short time since | 


| to an idol feast, he refused to bow to the idol when his 
| father and others did so; on being asked why he refu- 
| sed, he told them that it was impossible that a wooden 
image could be God, and he would not bow to it: 

his father immediately proceeded to violent measures, 

and made him bow to it. On their going home,the father 

renewed the dispute with the boy; upon which the boy 
‘renewed the argument against idolatry; and said, 
| ‘You made me bow to that idol before, by beating me; 
but I did not bow in my heart ; and if you cut me to pie- 
ces, you shall never again make me bow to an idol.” 
His father immediately took the boy from the school; 
but such is his desire to become better acquainted with 
the Scriptures, that he steals away whenever he can, 
and goes to the schoolmaster’s house to read them, he, 
being a good man, lends the boy a light to read by: and, 
while others are at rest, this little fellow often runs away 
and sits up at night to read the Scriptures. It is said, 
that the conduct of this boy so much affected others in 
the same school, that they were almost induced to fol- 


low his example.—London Miss. Herald for March, 
1882. 








AN OPEN PROFESSION. 


There was one Victorius, famous in Rome for teach- 
ing rhetoric to the senators: this man in his old age 
was converted to Christianity, and came to Simplici- 
naus, who was an eminent man, whispering softly in 
his ears these words; ‘Lam a Christian; but the holy 
man answered; ‘1 will not believe it, nor count thee 
so, till Lsee thee among Christians in the church. At 
which he laughed, saying, * Do then those walls make 
a Christian! Cannot I be such except I openly profess 


ing confirmed in the faith, and considering that if he 
should thus continue ashamed of Christ, Christ would 
be ashamed of him in the last day, changed his lan- 
guage, and came to Simplicanus, saying, ‘ Let us go to 
the church; [ will now in earnest be a Christian.” And 
there, though a private profession of his faith might 
have been sufficient, yet he chose to make it open, 
saying, ‘that he had openly professed rhetoric, which 
was not a matter of salyation, and why should he 


be afraid to own the word of God in the congrega- 
tion of the faithful?’ 





it, and let the world knowthe same?’ A while after, be- | 


REECRESS 


Was ue a wise soy !—A letter from a friend in Bow- 
ling-Green, (Ky.) contains the following incident, 
which we hope will be communicated with advantage 
to many classes of boys, in some of which one or more 
may be found to whom such an admonition will be 
seasonable. 

Yesterday, (Sabbath,) June 10th, one of the larger 
| Sunday-school scholars in this place, instead of com. 
ing to Sunday-school, went off to the Big Barren riy- 

er, near, for the purpose of bathing, and about the time 

the Sunday-school closed in the morning, the news 
came to the school that he was drowned, and it was 
some hours before they found him; and while the 
school was in in the afternoon, passed the door a 
corpse, wrapped in a sheet, carried by two men upon 
a plank upon their shoulders, in the sight of all the 
scholars.—S. S. Journal. 


\ 


\ 





Anecpotr.— Eliza Embert, a young Parisian, reso- 
lately discarded a gentleman to whom she was to 
have been married the next day, because he ridiculed 
religion. Having given him a reproof, he replied, 
“that a man of the world would not be so old fash- 
joned as to regard God and religion.” Eliza immedi- 
ately started, but soon recovering herself, said, “ From 
this moment, when I discover that you do not respect 
religion, I cease to be yours. He who does not love 
and honor God, can never love his wife constantly 
and sincerely.” 





Goop Reso.tution.—On Thursday, while a number of 
lads were playing on a pile of boards near Pine and Eighth 
| street, one of them, about 12 years of age, fell to the ground 
| and broke his arm. This produced some lamentation on his 
| part, and much condolence from his playmates. After a few 
| moments, the little fellow wiped his eyes, and pointing to 
| the hospital, said ‘*1’ll go over there and have this arm 

And accordingly over he went, and in a_ short 





| mended.”” ent, 
' time was seen issuing from the gate with his broken limb 
| well set, and handsomely splintered. [Philad. U.S. Gaz. 





| 








SABBATH SCHOLAR’S HYMN. 


If to serve and love the Lord 

Be the Holy Scripture rule, 

This is what we, every week, 
Love to learn at Sabbath School. 
There our teachers kindly tell 

Of the never-dying soul ; 

Urging all to come to Christ, 

All who go to Sabbath School. 
Jesus is the children’s friend ; 
How he loved them when on earth ! 
Died to save their precious souls, 
Lives to save from endless wrath. 
O how kind of those he spoke 
Whom he took upon his arm ; 
Such have angels for their guard, 
Shielding them from every harm. 
God’s own kingdom is of such !— 
Round his throne, in grateful lays, 
Children there in concert join, 
Shouting their Redeemer’s praise ! 
Highest praise to Christ be given, 
Fresh from every pardon’d soul ; 
Let the echo, wide extended, 
Round this globe with gladness roll! 


| 


Watchman. 





TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Fold thy little hands in prayer, 

Bow down at thy Maker’s knee ; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thy golden hair, 

Thine eyes are passion free 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 

Then pray, Child, pray. 

Now thy young heart like a bird, 

Singeth in its summer nest, 
No evil thought, no unkind word, 
No bitter, angry voice hath stirr’d 

The beauty of its rest. 
But winter cometh, and decay 

Wasteth thy verdant home away— 

Then pray, Child, pray: 

Thy Spirit is a House of Glee, 

And Gladness harpeth at the door, 
While ever with a merry shout 
Hope, the May-Queen, danceth out, 

Her lips with music running o’er ! 
But Time those strings of Joy will sever, 
And Hope will not dance on for ever. 

Then pray, Child, pray. 

Now thy Mother’s Hymn abideth 

Round thy pillow in the night, 
And gentle feet creep to thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 

The taper’s darkened light. 
But that sweet Hymn shall pass away, 
By thee no more those feet shall stay : 


Then pray, Child, pray‘ 

















